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The four blocks between Sixteenth and Eighteenth streets and 
between Union and Burlington, though they bear no such picturesque 
title as ' ' Little Hell, ' ' of the lower north district, or ' ' Whiskey Row, ' ' 
of the stockyards, were chosen for investigation, not only because 
they are situated in the Twentieth Ward, which has been neglected 
previously in this series, but because they are predominantly 
inhabited by Slovaks, an interesting part of the newer Slavic immi- 
gration from southeastern Europe. 1 To eke out an existence on 
their meager fields in Hungary the Slovaks have long been accus- 
tomed to leave home as wandering merchants, glaziers, tinworkers, 
or harvesters in the more fertile plains that spread out at their feet. 
More recently they have gone to Budapest and Pressburg for 
temporary employment at building or in factories. The trip to the 
United States is simply a longer stride, and one which has not been 
made by any considerable number of Slovaks except within the last 

1 An interesting account of the Slovaks may be found in Emily G. Balch'sOw Slavic 
Fellow-Citizens, New York, Charities Publication Committee, 19 10. 
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thirty or thirty-five years, although there was a spattering of their 
immigration to this country as early as 1864. 

The district in the Twentieth Ward, where blocks typical of 
one of their colonies have been canvassed, extends from Hals ted 
Street east to Burlington and Seward streets, where factories and 
a great brewing plant cut it off from the river. It reaches from the 
freighthouses running along Eighteenth Street, south to Twentieth 
Place, where factories and lumber yards again cut it off from the 
river, which turns west at this point and holds the district in the 
crook of its arm. It has never been an inviting neighborhood. 
Swamps covered the area in the earliest days of Chicago, as they 
did when, in 1857, there was but the cluster of a dozen houses east 
of Halsted Street at about the point where Eighteenth Street is 
now located, and as they did very much later and almost until the 
beginning of the eighties, when the streets were first graded up to the 
present level and paved. Before this, roads had been built by 
standing wooden horses crosswise of their course and upon these 
nailing boards lengthwise of the road. Old inhabitants still living 
in this district tell of falling through these roads into the swamp, 
sometimes with a team of horses, and of the difficulties in driving 
home a flock of geese. At the time of grading, the area was built 
up practically to the extent it is today. It was then an Irish and 
German colony, with a knot of Bohemians between Sixteenth and 
Eighteenth streets, Jefferson Street, and the River. A few mem- 
bers of these earlier groups who were so provident, or so imprudent, 
as to buy their homes, remain stranded among the often despised 
Slovaks, Poles, and Lithuanians, who began settling here perhaps 
fifteen years ago. 

Today the house-to-house canvass showed that one-third of 
the 854 households in the four blocks covered are Slovak. Nearly 
one-fifth are Lithuanian and one-sixth Bohemian. The Polish 
form a little more and the Germans a little less than one-tenth, 
while all others together, including Irish and American, form less 
than a tenth of the total number of households. The Slovaks form 
a somewhat larger proportion in the western part of the area included 
in the four blocks, and the Poles and Bohemians are correspondingly 
more numerous numerically and relatively toward the east. The 
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other nationalities are quite evenly scattered. Beyond the four 
blocks, south and west, where the district frays out at its edges in 
most wretched, tattered dwellings, the national composition changes. 
Along Twentieth Street, Twentieth Place, Seward, and Blair 
streets, Poles predominate, with a few Russians, Letts, and Slovaks. 
In the block of dilapidated houses along Mechanic Street, east of 
the brewery and overlooking an expanse of tracks, is a Lithuanian 
group. 




A ROW OF HOUSES ON MECHANIC STREET, FACING THE 
RAILROAD TRACKS 

The houses are all in very bad repair, both inside and out 

As is to be expected, these people are generally occupied at the 
more poorly paid and unskilled work. Ninety of the 845 heads of 
households reported are classified as common laborers; 115 more 
work about a freighthouse, in a car shop, or on steam or street 
railroads; 83 are factory workers, 61 metal workers, and 43 express- 
men, teamsters, and draymen; 35 are scrubbers and cleaners. Of 
about 35 small shopkeepers and tradesmen, it is interesting to note 
that 20 are saloonkeepers. Other workers in the district are 
scattered in a great variety of employments, ranging from the old 
man who owns a soda-water factory to the old woman who lives 
by "picking things up on the tracks." 
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Four hundred and eighty-four lodgers were found in the four 
blocks canvassed, forming 13 per cent of the total population. 1 
This is a much smaller proportion than was found in the Slavic 
groups of South Chicago, or back of the Yards, or among the Jews 
on the West Side. It is, however, larger than the proportion of 
lodgers among the Italians, or among the Bohemians and Poles 
on the West Side, and is quite large enough to introduce the much- 
discussed " lodger problem." 

Children under twelve form nearly one- third of the population, 
and all the evils of overcrowding, of inadequate toilet arrangements, 
of ugly and insanitary dwellings, and of lack of open spaces are 
intensified in importance by the fact that in these four blocks live 
nearly twelve hundred little children. 

In neighborhoods where the location of the house on the lot 
means merely that the bulk of the lawn will be in the front or in 
the rear or on the side, it is unimportant except as a question of 
landscape gardening. In this district, however, a house set on 

TABLE I 
Location of Dwellings on the Lot 



Location 


Number of 
Dwellings 


Percentage 


Front 

Middle 

Rear 


203 

I 
58 


77-4 

•4 

22 . 2 






Total 


262 


IOO. 







the rear of the lot means invariably, not a garden in front, but two 
houses on the lot, and between them a small court or yard, some- 
times only the width of a narrow passage. This becomes, even 
more than the open yard, an abiding-place for rubbish, even for 
scraps of rotting garbage. Water seeps down from the higher level 

1 The population in the blocks canvassed was distributed as follows : 





Number 


Percentage 




2,ogg 
484 


55 












Total 


3,778 
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of the street or alley and stands here often in stagnant pools. 
According to Table I, which shows the location of the dwellings on 
the lot, 22 per cent of the houses are rear or alley houses, and, 
although this is a smaller proportion than was found in other parts 
of the West Side investigated, it is large enough to present a serious 
problem. 

It is chiefly this crowding of two houses upon a lot which results 
in the covering of many lots over a large percentage of their area. 
Table II shows that 44 lots, or about one-fifth, are covered less than 
50 per cent, while 103, or one-half, are covered 70 per cent or more; 
61, somewhat less than a third, are covered 80 per cent or more; 
9 are covered over 90 per cent, and 4 are completely covered. Such 
crowding upon the lot, leaving so little yard or other open space, 
is plainly undesirable. 

TABLE II 

Number of Lots Having More than a Specified 

Percentage of Area Covered 



Percentage of Lot Area Covered 


Number 


Percentage 


Less than 50 


44 

22 

42 

48 

9 

4 


21 


50 and less than 60. .• 

60 and less than 70 

70 and less than 80 

80 and less than 90 

90 and less than 100 

100 


II 

19 

20 

23 
4 
2 






Total 


207 


100 



The houses of the Slovak district are smaller than the tenements 
of the more crowded near-town districts. The great majority, 
252 out of 262, are one or two stories high. Sixty-four, or one- 
fourth of the total, are just one story, while only one building is as 
much as four stories high. Three-fourths, or 198, of all the houses 
of the blocks canvassed contain less than five apartments each. 
Of these, 39 have only one apartment each and are therefore techni- 
cally private dwellings and not tenements; 58 houses contain two 
apartments and 54 houses three. 

In spite of the small size of the houses, the density of population 
in the four blocks is high, indicating a large amount of the most 
demoralizing kind of crowding — that within the apartment. 
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Table III shows Block III with the highest density, 322 persons 
per acre, and Block IV with the lowest, 262 persons per acre. All 
four blocks make an average of 287 persons per acre. This over- 
crowding enhances the importance of conditions of sanitation and 

repair of the houses. 

TABLE III 

Density of Population in Four Blocks in the Twentieth Ward 



Block 


Net Area in Acres 


Population 


Density per Acre 


I 


3.621 
2.589* 
3.352 
3.614 


1027 
728 

1078 
945 


284 
281 


II 


Ill 


322 
262 


IV 






Totals and average density. . . 


13.176 


377% 


287 



* 1.062 acres occupied by public school, deducted from this area. 

The houses are, for the most part, old — the first generation in the 
district — sometimes moved back to accommodate a new building on 
the front of the lot, which has in its turn become dingy and worn. 
Thus, only five of the 258 houses reported upon were built since 
the 1902 law and only one of these since the law of 1910. Three 
additions to old buildings were made under the 1902 law and one 
since 1910. This leaves, roughly, 97 per cent of the houses under 
the old law. Not only are the houses old and therefore exempt from 
compliance with our present legal standards, but they are largely 
of the material most affected by old age, 192, or over 73 per cent 
of the total 262 canvassed, being frame. 

Because these houses are old they are almost uniformly dilapi- 
dated. The worst element in their disrepair is the almost universal 
dampness of cellars, even of first floors, occasioned by the grading of 
streets and alleys up to from three to seven feet above the level 
of the yards, thus allowing water to drain down about the founda- 
tions. The walls of the cellars and the floors of the first stories are 
often mildewed or white with mold, and so damp as to be musty. 
Floors were found warped and sinking upon the half-rotted piles 
beneath. The plumbing is generally in a precarious condition. 
Too often defective sinks are remarked by soaking plaster in the 
ceiling below. One long-suffering Lithuanian man showed us the 
water dripping down on his bed. Gas was escaping in one room. 
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In one apartment, which seems typical of the worst conditions 
found, three window-panes were gone — this was well past the 
beginning of winter — and others had pieces broken out. The 
window casings in two rooms of this apartment were broken and 
the windows simply leaned up against them. All the panes were 
loose for lack of puttying at the edges, and one fell out when the 
window was measured for this investigation. The doors were 
worn, showing great gaps at the edges, while the plaster was heavily 
seamed and grimy. The woodwork was cracked, splintered, and 
long unvarnished. Both knobs were off the entrance door, so that a 
stick had to be pushed through the hole to open it. The door into 
the hall would not lock. The occupant said she had reported all 
of these defects to the landlord two months before but that he 
would do nothing, and told her to get out if she did not like it. 
The outer hall or passageway sagged; the foul condition of refuse 
and toilets under it will be described later. A second visit to the 
place found burst pipes that had poured water into the cellar and 
yard under this passageway for days. While such obvious defects 
may be discovered by the cursory glance of the investigator, it is 
only by living here day after day that one may realize the more 
subtle, continual, and recurring discomforts. 

The undrained and unclean state of many yards, areaways, 
and passages, the accumulation of rubbish, the keeping of fowls in 
quarters inadequate and inappropriate, together with other nui- 
sances, such as the smoking of meat carried on in the rear of one lot, 
aggravate the effects of any insanitary conditions in the house. 
One factory owner persists in burning the manure of thirty horses 
and mules kept in a stable connected with his factory, creating 
a thick, oily, and evil-smelling smoke that hangs low over the 
whole neighborhood. 

Probably no single element in the condition of a house or premise 
is more important than the toilet arrangements. Although the 
present code in Chicago will not tolerate in "new-law" tenements less 
than one private toilet within every apartment of two rooms or 
more, fewer than one-fifth of the toilets in the four blocks can- 
vassed are apartment toilets, and they accommodate only one- 
tenth of all the families. Cellar toilets are the most numerous 
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type. There are 144 of these and they are used by 285 families, 
nearly one-third of the total number. One hundred and one 
toilets located under the sidewalk are used by 209 families, nearly 

TABLE IV 
Location of Toilets and Number of Families Using 





Number of Families Using 


Total 

Number of 

Toilets 


Location of Toilet 


Not More 

Than One 

Family 


Two 
Families 


Three 
Families 


Four 
Families 


Five 
Families 


Yard... 

Under sidewalk .... 


14 

19* 

3it 

3 


54 
56 
85 
26 


22 

24 

27 

3 


2 
2 
I 

2 


I 


93 

IOI 


Cellar 




144 
34 


Hall 








Total 


67 


221 


76 


7 


I 


372 



* Includes two cases where there were two closets for one family, 
f Includes one toilet in a vacant apartment for one family. 

one-fourth of the total number, and 93 yard closets by 201 families. 
We find only 34 hall closets, accommodating 72 families, or one- 
twelfth of the total number. Nine families are dependent on saloon 
toilets and two upon toilets in stores. 

Table IV gives an idea of the over-large number of families and 
consequently of people using many of the toilets. The five families 
using a single yard closet included twenty-eight persons, of whom 
eleven were children under twelve and four were lodgers. 1 A 
number of families and persons using a single toilet decreases the 
individual responsibility for its condition and adds to the difficulty 
of keeping it clean. For example, one woman took us out to inspect 
a yard closet, confident of our approval because she had scrubbed it 
an hour before. She was embarrassed to find a thick, filthy pool 

1 It is obvious that in many cases a single toilet is the only provision for a very 
large number of persons. The following table shows the number of persons dependent 
on a single toilet. 

Number of Persons Number of Toilets 

5 persons or less 57 

6 to 10 persons 206 

n to 15 persons 93 

16 to 20 persons 14 

Over 20 persons 2 

Total 372 
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upon the seat. One filthy cellar toilet used by dance-hall patrons 
spread a sickening odor over the whole premises. 1 

The type of toilet, as much as the number using it, affects possi- 
bilities of cleanliness. While the yard closet which is not kept 
locked — and many are not — is open to considerable promiscuous 
use, it has the advantage of being generally light. The toilet 
under the sidewalk or in the cellar, on the other hand, is often quite 
dark, sometimes totally so. In such places it is practically impos- 
sible to keep any degree of cleanliness. Of the 474 toilets examined, 
one-third are reported either dirty or filthy. The hall and apart- 
ment toilets make a showing very much better than this average, 
the yard closets slightly worse, and the saloon, sidewalk, and cellar 
closets (named in the order of the number in each type reported 
dirty or filthy) very much worse. 

The repair of the toilets is generally in the same dubious con- 
dition as the rest of the plumbing. Excepting the apartment 
toilet, there is an almost general condition of dampness about the 
fixture. The water for flushing, too often comes in a very feeble 
stream. The woodwork of the seat is usually worn, sometimes 
badly broken. One fixture, when we pushed it, fell over for 
lack of a screw at its base. The iron rod, which in many cases is 
turned to flush the toilet, and which is not adequately attached, 
is often pulled loose, leaving the water running unhindered. 
In those cases where the toilet does not flush at all the condition 
is obviously serious, even when temporary. The few cases in which 
toilets were revisited give us basis for only a rough judgment as 
to the permanency of conditions of ill repair. While it is probable 
that only a comparatively small number of toilets are permanently 

1 The most objectionable cases seem to be where the toilets, in the cellar or under 
the sidewalk, are approached under a covered passage. These practically under- 
ground alleyways, often too low to permit of walking upright, generally mud-bottomed 
and sometimes overrun with water, collect all sorts of refuse. The two toilets opening 
into one such passage of the house already described were filthy; neither could be 
flushed. Four of the six toilets in another such place were totally dark and none was in 
good repair. Among the pile of rubbish in the front entryway of one house entered 
at the side we found evidence of occasional use of the vestibule as a toilet. In one 
place the men had improvised a toilet for themselves under the sidewalk, which was 
foul. In another place a toilet had been made for the men, consisting of a cement 
floor, drained but without fixtures. 
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and seriously disabled, it also seems probable that a large number 
take their turn at unfitness at some time during the year. 

Privacy, an important aspect of the toilet problem, is affected 
by the number of families and persons expected to use the same 
toilet, and also by the type of toilet provided. 1 The yard closet 
not only lacks privacy, but, along with the cellar and sidewalk 
toilets, which are generally only reached by a long trip along outside 
passages and stairs, sometimes half circling the house, causes great in- 
convenience. Inconvenient at any time, the arrangement becomes 
a great hardship in times of illness. One feeble old woman, who 
had been ill for nine years and was scarcely able to totter about her 
own room, had to go out of the house at the front, down two flights 
of stairs, and around to the rear of the house to reach the toilet. 
A similar necessity was put upon another woman left alone to care 
for her four children sick with scarlet fever, herself ill with a light 
attack. She said the location of the toilet was the greatest hardship 
she had had to undergo. 

The position of the apartment is of importance because of its 
relation to light and ventilation. Table V shows 34 per cent 
front, 6 per cent middle, 36 per cent rear, and 24 per cent through 

TABLE V 

Position of Apartments 



Position of Apartments 


Number 


Percentage 


Front 


291 

55 
316 
207 


34 
6 


Middle 


Rear 


36 
24 


Through 




Total 


869 


100 



apartments. On the typical Chicago lot, a long and narrow 
" shoestring' ; lot, it is almost necessary to have rooms at the front 
or rear where the buildings on the next lot cannot shut out all light 
and air. When only a narrow passageway separates houses on 

1 We have received complaints, from families with children, of the careless use 
by men boarders from another apartment or the next house, of the yard closet, which 
is probably the most public type. Several little girls, taking us out to see the toilet, 
have opened the door to find a man inside. This is very likely to occur where a family 
uses a saloon toilet. 
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adjoining lots, as is too often the case, a poor circulation of air and 
an absence of sunlight must be expected. On Jefferson Street there 
is a row of four connected brick tenements covering most of the lots 
on which they stand. Of the thirty-one bedrooms in apartments 
in these buildings only eight are light, while twenty are gloomy and 
three, very dark. 

Another important consideration in the question of position is 
the prevalence of basement and cellar apartments. Table VI 
shows us that 14 per cent of the apartments investigated are 
situated in the cellar and 1 per cent in the basement. 1 The regrad- 
ing of the streets in the early eighties made, many of the lots from 
three to seven feet below the level of the sidewalk and a large num- 
ber of basement and cellar apartments resulted. In a gobd many 
instances these cellars and basements are on or above the level of 
the lot itself. In a house situated well back from the sidewalk 
the cellar apartment does not seem to have so many evils as the 
cellar apartment close to the lot-line with the sidewalk within a few 
feet or inches of the windows. The lot cannot be other than damp 
and poorly drained, however, when the street is several feet above 
it, and the cellar, although a cellar only technically, is an unhealthy 
and dangerous place. 2 A little old Bohemian woman, who makes 
her living by picking up things on the railroad tracks, pays two dol- 
lars a month for two small, dark, cellar rooms under a store on 
Eighteenth Street. Her rooms are 6 feet 3 inches high and her 
floor is 6 feet 6 inches below the level of the sidewalk. Her windows 

1 According to the Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 432(6), "a basement is a 
story partly but not more than one-half below the level of the street grade nearest 
the building," and section 432 (i), "a cellar is a story more than one-half below the 
level of the street grade nearest the building." 

2 The Revised Building Ordinances (sec. 449) state that "in no new tenement 
house shall any room in the cellar be constructed, altered, converted, or occupied 
for living purpose unless such room shall be at least eight feet and six inches high in the 
clear and shall have at least one-half of such height above the finished grade of said 
premises at the building and at least four feet three inches of such height above the 
average street grade at the building." If cellars are forbidden and basements 
restricted for living purposes in "new-law" houses, people living in "old-law" houses 
should be protected just as carefully from the dangers attendant upon low, dark, 
damp living quarters. For this reason, in this study no distinction has been made 
between cellars in "new-law" and "old-law" houses. 
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are very small and open under a stairway, and directly opposite 
her door is a filthy, leaking cellar toilet used by fourteen people. 

TABLE VI 

Number of Apartments above and below the Street Level 



Location of Apartments 


Number 


Percentage 


Cellar 


123 

12 

734 


14 


Basement 


1 


Other floor 


85 




Total 


869 


IOO 







Many cellars are very damp because of inadequate drainage. 
In one low cellar occupied by a small family and several lodgers, 
it is said that during heavy rains the water backs up in the drains 
and so floods the rooms that the occupants are compelled to pile 
their possessions away from the water and depart until the storm is 
over and the drains are again functioning properly. In the rear 
of a cellar on Sixteenth Street live two Lithuanian boatmen who 
pay one dollar a month for a large, dark, damp room. The neigh- 
bors state that there are sometimes as many as a dozen men sleeping 
in this room. The one small window has an area equal only to 
1 per cent of the floor area, although the law requires 10 per cent. 
Coal is stored in the same room, and chickens are constantly running 
through to the front of the cellar where they are kept. A toilet 
opens off and ventilates into this same room, and as the pipes are 
faulty and leaky, the room is always damp. The walls of a base- 
ment apartment in another house on Sixteenth Street are white 
with mold. 

The number of persons in the households, together with the 
number of rooms per apartment, is shown in Table VII. The 
four-room apartment is the prevailing type, and this table shows 
that the family of four members is rather the most frequent. It 
is, of course, impossible to regulate by law the number of inhabitants 
of a single apartment, but it is unnecessary to call attention to the 
fact that five people in a one-room apartment or nine people in a 
three-room apartment means serious overcrowding. The housing 
code does attempt to govern overcrowding to a certain extent by 
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requiring a minimum of cubic air space, 400 cubic feet of air to each 
adult and 200 cubic feet for each child under twelve years of age. 
In the blocks covered by the investigation every room used for 
sleeping purposes was carefully measured and the cubic contents 
computed. In this district, as shown by Table VIII, 912, or 53 
per cent, of the 1,721 rooms used for sleeping were illegally over- 
crowded. Former investigations have shown very similar con- 
ditions. In the Jewish district 51 per cent, in the Bohemian 
district 53 per cent, in the Polish district 69 per cent, in South Chi- 
cago 72 per cent, and back of the Yards 53 per cent of the sleeping- 
rooms were occupied by more people than the law permits. 

TABLE VII 

Number of Persons in Household and Number 
of Rooms in Apartment 





Number of Persons 


Va- 
cant 




Number of 
Rooms 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


6 


7 


8 


9 


*io or 
More 


To- 
tals 


1 


4 
13 

7 

1 
2 


2 
57 
23 
27 

4 
3 
1 


I 
36 
43 
5i 

8 

3 

1 
2 


1 

26 

48 

79 

13 

9 

5 

2 


I 

13 

38 

75 

17 

4 

7 

2 














9 

156 

202 

356 

75 

4i 

18 


2. ...... . 


8 

24 
61 

4 
5 
4 
3 










3 
2 

9 
1 


3 

4 

5 

6 


II 

27 
8 

7 


3 
17 
11 

6 


3 
7 
3 
2 


2 

5 

1 


7 




8 or more . 




2 




1 






12 














Totals 


27 


117 


145 


183 


157 


109 


55 


37 


16 


8 


15 


869 



* There were two instances of eleven persons living in five rooms; one instance of fourteen persons 
living in six rooms. These were the only instances of more than ten people in households. 

These figures mean that conditions such as the following are 
found not infrequently: Two Polish families are living in three 
bare, filthy, and stuffy rooms. One large room contains only a 
bed on which one man, his wife, and their two children sleep. Off 
the kitchen is a pantry 10 feet 6 inches X4 feet 9 inches, in which 
sleeps the other family of father, mother, and three children. 
Against one end of the room a folding-bed is propped, and the other 
end of the room is taken up by shelves for food. The room con- 
tains 386 cubic feet of air — not enough for one adult according to 
law — and two adults and three children occupy it each night. On 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS AMONG THE SLOVAKS 163 

Sixteenth Street a Lithuanian family occupies three rooms for which 
they pay $10. Though light, the rooms are dirty and cluttered. 
One room containing 687 cubic feet of air — legally enough for one 
adult and one child — is occupied by two adults and five children. 
A one-room apartment in the rear of a cellar is occupied by a Slovak 
family consisting of man, wife, and three children. The room is 
clean, but gloomy, and the ceiling is only 6 feet 6 inches high. The 
room contains 1,263 cubic feet of air, and the five members of the 
family cook, eat, sleep, and live here. A cellar apartment on Jeffer- 
son Street, rented by a Polish foundry worker for $7 a month, has one 
bedroom with 347 cubic feet of air which is occupied by four adults. 

In addition to insufficient air, overcrowding within the apart- 
ment involves a serious lack of privacy. Three per cent of the 
people of this district occupy a room at night with five or more 
other persons, 13 per cent of the people sleep in rooms shared with 
three others, and only 12 per cent occupy a room alone. The 
taking of lodgers often greatly increases this problem of overcrowd- 
ing and lack of privacy. Two hundred and fifty, or 29 per cent of 
the 854 families interviewed, kept boarders and in 25 per cent of 
these 250 families the lodgers slept with some member or members 
of the family. In a basement on Jefferson Street the one bedroom 
of the four-room apartment is occupied by two adults, four children, 
and one lodger. From this bedroom there is no direct communica- 
tion with the outer air. The room is gloomy, and, although 
2,000 cubic feet of air are legally required for that number of occu- 
pants, the room contains only 1,323 cubic feet. In another four- 
room apartment on Jefferson Street one bedroom containing 985 
cubic feet of air and with interior windows only is occupied by one 
adult, one child, and four lodgers. In an apartment on Burlington 
Street the kitchen is used as a bedroom by the sixteen-year-old 
daughter and the girl who is to marry her brother, and in the same 
room a man boarder occupies a cot. 

The law forbids in tenement houses erected since 1902 the 
entrance to a bathroom through a bedroom, but Table IX shows 
that 25 of the 90 apartment toilets in this district are entered 
through a bedroom. The undesirability of such an arrangement 
is apparent, especially if there are boarders in the family. 
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The present building ordinance requires in new tenement houses 
a window area equal to one-tenth of the floor area. 1 As shown in 
Table X, 490 of the 1,746 bedrooms in this district are found to have 
a window area of less than ten square feet. Five of these rooms 
have windows with an area less than 4 per cent of the floor area. 
In one instance where the window area was 1 per cent of the floor 
area, all the light and air for a large cellar room came through the 
one small opening four square feet in area. The minimum require- 
ment for "old-law" houses is "a window having a superficial area 
not less than one-twelfth of the floor area of the room." 2 Seventy- 
seven of the rooms were found to be lighted by windows below this 
standard. It is interesting to note that, in the 170 rooms with a 
window area less than 10 per cent of the floor area, 100 of the rooms 
are light and 70 are dark or gloomy. 

TABLE IX 
Number of Apartment Toilets with Entrance From 

Bedroom 25 

Dining-Room 11 

Hall 7 

Kitchen 34 

Pantry ■. 2 

Parlor 8 

Storeroom 3 

Total 90 

Of even greater importance than the size of the windows is their 
relation to the lot-line. A builder should be compelled to provide 
for air to come over his own lot. Table XII shows that 679, or 
39 per cent, of the 1,746 rooms recorded have windows opening on 
the lot-line. Though 374 of these rooms are light as against 305 
dark or gloomy, there is no reason to believe that the light rooms 
may not at any time become dark because of the erection of a large 
tenement or factory on the adjoining lot. In addition to the 679 
rooms opening on the lot-line, are 412 opening on a passage, 

1 The Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 448, state that "in every new tenement 
house every habitable room shall have a window or windows with a total glass area 
equal to at least one-tenth of its floor area opening onto a street, alley, yard, or court. 
None of such required windows shall have a glass area of less than ten square feet." 

2 The Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 475. 
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that is, a space between the building and the lot-line more than 
one foot wide. In this district the passages average three feet in 

TABLE X 
Ratio of the Area of Window-Glass to the Floor Area in Sleeping-Rooms 



Ratio 01 Window-Glass to Floor Area 


Number op Rooms Which Are 


Total 


Percent- 


Light 


Gloomy 


Dark 


age 


Less than 4 per cent 


1 
6 

33 

60 

1,110 


3 

8 

17 

25 

37o 


1 
3 
5 
8 
96 


5 

17 

55 

93 

i,576 




4 per cent and less than 6 per cent. . 
6 per cent and less than 8 per cent. . 
8 per cent and less than 10 per cent. 
10 per cent and over 


1 

6 

6 

90 




Total 


1,210 


423 


"3 


1,746* 


100 






Percentage 


69 


24 


7 


100 









* These 1,746 rooms are in 869 apartments; there is no information for two empty apartments. 

TABLE XI 

Sleeping-Rooms with Less than Ten Square Feet 

of Window Area 



Rooms Which Are 


Number 


Percentage 


Light 


274 
164 

52 


56 

33 
11 


Gloomy 


Dark 






Total 


490 


100 







TABLE XII 
Outlook of Light, Gloomy, and Dark Sleeping-Rooms 



Windows Opening On 


Light 


Gloomy 


Dark 


Total 


Number 


Percentage 


Room or hall 

Porch 


1 

21 

67 

374 

264 

81 

123 

279 


20 

8 

21 

215 

137 

3 

13 

6 


11 


32 

29 

89 

679 

412 

84 

136 

285 


2 
2 


Court 


1 
90 
11 


5 

39 

23 

5 

8 


Lot-line 


Passage 


Alley 


Yard 




Street 




16 








Total 


1,210 


423 


"3 


1,746 


100 






Percentage 


69 


24 


7 


100 
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width. When, as is often the case, the house on the next lot comes 
to the lot-line, there is little opportunity for ventilation and light 
in rooms of either tenement; and rooms lighted by lot-line or by 
passage windows are equally badly off. 

The ordinance requires in all living-rooms windows opening onto 
the outer air except in the case of alcove rooms. 1 Thirty-two rooms 
were found, however, which had no windows communicating with 
the outer air. 

The district contains only one " new-law" tenement and one 
house built partly under the old and partly under the new law. 
Even in these houses erected or rebuilt under the new law there are 
violations of the law. In 1,019, or 53 per cent, of the sleeping- 
rooms measured the floor area is less than eighty square feet. 2 
In one of the " new-law" houses ten bedrooms have less than eighty 
square feet of floor area, one room having an area of only forty-two 
square feet. The law also requires 3 that each room be in every 
part not less than 8 feet 6 inches high except under certain con- 
ditions in attics and basements. The ceilings are less than 8 feet 
6 inches in 629, or 36 per cent, of the rooms investigated. In one of 
the "new-law" houses three bedrooms have illegally low ceilings. 
In one cellar apartment the ceiling is only 5 feet 8 inches high, so 
that a person of average height cannot stand upright. 

The question of rent, which includes the amount of money paid 
and the accommodations secured, is fundamental. Table XIII 
presents the number of apartments for which specified monthly 
rentals are paid, together with the number of rooms in the apart- 
ment. There is no apparent relation between the number of rooms 
and the amount of rent paid. The factor that probably does most 
toward determining the rent is the location of the apartment — 
whether front or rear, basement or first floor, and whether in a front 
or an alley house. The table shows that four-room apartments 
rented both for $4 and for $15. 

It is interesting to compare rents in the different districts investi- 
gated. The most satisfactory comparison may be made by taking 

1 Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 475. 

2 Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 445 (6), states, "In every new tenement house 
all rooms shall contain at least eighty square feet of floor area" except for hall bed- 
rooms under certain conditions. 

3 Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 445 (b). 
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the median rents 1 for the four-room apartments from the tables for 
the different districts. The four-room apartment is chosen because 
it is the typical apartment of the districts investigated. It is 

TABLE XIII 

Number of Apartments for Which Specified Monthly Rentals Are Paid 

and Number of Rooms in Apartment 





Number of Rooms per Apartment 


Rent per Month 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 or 
More 


Total 


Less than $4.00.... 
$ 4 . 00 and less than 4 . 50 ... . 


4 

1 


2 
13 
17 
45 
16 

37 

5 
6 

1 
1 


I 
I 


1 
1 




1 


9 
16 






17 

58 
23 
76 
22 


5 00 and less than 5 . 50 




9 
5 
30 
15 
39 
11 

35 

5 

15 


4 

1 

9 

2 
20 

7 
40 

8 
58 

4 
59 

7 
26 

4 
22 

3 

1 

3 
6 

16 






5 . 50 and less than 6 . 00 

6 00 and less than 6 . 50 


1 










6 50 and less than 7 . 00 








7 00 and less than 7.50 








6S 

20 


7 . 50 and less than 8 . 00 




I 
2 

I 

3 


2 


8 . 00 and less than 8 . 50 




78 

14 


8 . 50 and less than 9 . 00 




9 . 00 and less than 9 . 50 






78 
4 


9 50 and less than 10 . 00 






10 . 00 and less than 10 . 50 






7 


11 




77 


10 50 and less than 11 .00 






7 
30 

7 
38 

8 


11.00 and less than 11.50 






2 


1 ' 
2 
10 

1 

4 
6 

6 


I 
1 
6 
4 
4 
5 
2 

4 


11 50 and less than 12.00 






12 . 00 and less than 13 . 00 








13 00 and less than 14.00 








14 00 and less than 15.00 








9 
17 
12 


15 . 00 and more 




1 
3 

4 


2 

1 

5 


Rent unknown 




Rent for apartment includes rent 
for store, etc 


1 


36 




Number of apartments rented . . . 


7 


151 


183 


302 


48 


30 


721 


Number of apartments owned . . . 


1 


6 


18 


53 


28 


42 


148 


Total 


8 


157 


201 


355 


76 


72 


869 





evident from Table XIV that the Slovaks pay less for rent than the 
Jews and negroes, and more than the Bohemians, Poles, Italians, 
and people of the stockyards district. The median rental for the 
Slovaks is the same as that for the workers around the South 
Chicago mills. 

Although the median rental for the four-room apartment is 
between $9 and $9 . 50, 42 per cent of all the occupants are paying 

1 That is, the rents half-way up the scale when the rents are arranged in ascending 
order. 
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less than $8, 55 per cent are paying less than $9, and 67 per cent are 
paying less than $10 rent. 

TABLE XIV 

Median Rentals for Four-Room Apartments in Eight Districts 

District Median 

Jewish $10. oo-$io. 50 

Bohemian 8 . 00- 8 . 50 

Polish 8.00- 8. 50 

Stockyards 8.00- 8. 50 

South Chicago 9.00- 9. 50 

Colored 12 . 00- 12 . 50 

Italian 8. 50- 9. 00 

Slovak 9. 00- 9. 50 

In this district the number of tenement landlords is found to be 

large. One hundred and forty-eight, or 17 per cent, of the 869 

apartments visited are occupied by their owners. It is interesting 

to note that in the Jewish neighborhood only 9 per cent of the 

apartments were occupied by their owners; in the Bohemian, 12 

per cent; in the Polish, 13 per cent; and in the stockyards district, 

18 per cent. 

TABLE XV 

Tenants and Owners Together with Length of Residence in Apartments 





Tenants 


Owners 


Length or Residence 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Under one month 


28 

70 

108 

79 
in 

155 
59 
30 
21 

29 
8 

5 


4 
10 

IS 

11 

16 

22 

9 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 






One month and under three months 

Three months and under six months 

Six months and under one year 


2 
2 

3 

5 

13 

21 

14 
6 

27 
29 

25 


I 
I 
2 


One year and under two years 


4 


Two years and under four years 

Four years and under six years 


9 
14 


Six years and under eight years 


10 


Eight years and under ten years 


4 


Ten years and under fifteen years 

Fifteen years and under thirty years 

Thirty years and over 


18 
20 
17 






Total reporting 


703* 


100 


147* 


100 







* Length of residence not reported in the case of four tenants and one owner. The fourteen vacant 
apartments are, of course, not included in this table. 

The length of tenancy is directly related to the ownership of the 
home, since, as we see in Table XV, 40 per cent of those who rent 
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their apartments have occupied them less than one year, while 37 
per cent of those owning their homes have lived in them for over 
fifteen years, and 17 per cent for over thirty years. Not only 
must we sympathize with those who, unable to dispose of their 
property, have been separated from their own people by the shifting 
character of the neighborhood and left among the newer immi- 
grants whom they do not understand and often dislike, but we must 
feel added concern when we realize that for many families such 
conditions as have been described constitute not a merely passing 
circumstance but a permanent situation. 

Through year after year these people live in houses, old, ill- 
repaired, insanitary. In most cases the conditions under which 
they live fall below those now required for new houses, so that while 
not illegal they do not come up to the standard that has been accepted 
by the community. For example, 36 per cent of all the sleeping- 
rooms are less than 8 feet 6 inches from floor to ceiling, and 53 
per cent have less than 80 square feet of floor area. Of these 
rooms, often gloomy or dark and with small chance of ventilation, 
39 per cent open upon the lot-line, and 32 per cent are without 
windows opening to the outer air. The windows are small, less 
than 10 square feet in 490 rooms, less than 10 per cent of the floor 
area in 170 rooms, and less than 8 per cent in 77 rooms. Four- 
teen per cent of all the apartments are in the cellar, 36 per cent 
are in the rear, while 6 per cent are middle apartments gaining 
light and air only as they strike through narrow lot-line passages. 
More than 70 per cent of the toilets, accommodating 80 per cent 
of the families, are in the cellar or yard or under the sidewalk. 
They are inadequate in number and are in ill repair; they lack 
privacy and possibilities of cleanliness, and often cause severe 
hardship. Under such conditions and with such accommodations, 
crowded upon the lot, crowded within the apartment, crowded 
within the room — beyond the legal standard in 53 per cent of 
the bedrooms — live, within these four blocks alone, 3,778 people, 
of whom nearly 1,200 are little children. 



